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And after showing how this impulse of joy is mani¬ 
fested in different animals according to their peculiarities 
of structure and habit, and after giving a number of other 
illustrative cases, he thus concludes:— 

“ I am convinced that any student of the subject who 
will cast aside his books, and go directly to Nature to 
note the actions of animals for himself—actions which, 
in many cases, appear to lose all significance when set 
down in writing—the result of such independent investi¬ 
gation will be a conviction that conscious sexual selection 
on the part of the female is not the cause of music and 
dancing performances in birds, nor of the brighter colours 
and ornaments that distinguish the male.” 

Other chapters of almost equal interest are those on 
the habit of the huanaco to go to certain places to die, 
and on the strange instincts of cattle, such as the excite¬ 
ment caused by the sight and smell of blood, that pro¬ 
duced by scarlet clothing, and the persecution of the sick 
and weakly of the herd. These subjects are discussed 
with a fulness and originality the result of long personal 
observation, and will command the careful attention of 
those who are interested in the mental phenomena pre¬ 
sented by animals. It remains only to add that the book 
is beautifully got up, that the text is singularly free from 
misprints, and that the numerous illustrations—photo¬ 
graphic reproductions of drawings—are at once delicate 
and characteristic. Never has the present writer derived 
so much pleasure and instruction from a book on the 
habits and instincts of animals. He feels sure that it 
will long continue to be a storehouse of facts and obser¬ 
vations of the greatest value to the philosophical 
naturalist, while to the general reader it will rank as 
the most interesting and delightful of modern books on 
natural history. Alfred R. Wallace. 


THE PREVENTION OF INFLUENZA. 

A Study of Influenza , and the Laws of England con¬ 
cerning Infectious Diseases, &^c. By Richard Sisley, 
M.D.Lond., M.R.C.P.Lond. (London : Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1892.) 

NDER the above title Dr. Sisley has collected 
papers read by him during the past twelve months 
before the Society of Medical Officers of Health, the 
Epidemiological Society, and the Congress of Hygiene. 
To these are appended extracts from the different Acts 
bearing on infectious disease, the provisional memoran¬ 
dum on epidemic influenza just issued by the Local 
Government Board, and sundry other matters connected 
with the subject. The work makes no pretence to be a 
study of influenza from the clinical or pathological stand¬ 
point ; it deals simply with the prevention of the disease 
in epidemic form, and the legal machinery at our command 
for that purpose. 

It may, at first sight, seem strange that, when, during 
the latter part of 1889, we watched the epidemic wave 
sweeping gradually over Europe towards our own shores, 
no one dreamed of taking any action with a view to 
staying the plague. But we must remember that it was a 
disease new to the modern generation of physicians—a 
disease with which the sanitary science of the present 
day had never had to cope—a disease whose cause was 
wholly unknown, and whose infectious character was 
imperfectly recognized, or even denied. Two years and 
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more under the yoke have given only too abundant 
opportunity to investigate it from every point of view, 
and it is not too much to say that the Local Government 
Board Report by Dr. Parsons, issued last year, contains 
the most admirable and exhaustive study of influenza 
which has appeared in any European language. Yet the 
actual nature of the virus remains still an only partially 
solved problem: bacteriological research points to a 
definite bacillus as the probable organism, but till its 
natural history has been more thoroughly worked out, 
we must be content to fight the foe in the dark. 

Dr. Sisley has not reprinted his papers in chronological 
order, though it is convenient to consider them thus. In 
that read before the Epidemiological Society in May 
1891, he treats of the spread of influenza by contagion, 
strongly advocating the view that this is the most im¬ 
portant factor in the diffusion of the disease. He bases 
his belief on very conclusive grounds, and few will now 
be found to disagree with him. Dr. Parsons’s Report, 
appearing some time after this paper was read, has so 
abundantly confirmed the opinion, that it may be trusted 
that, whatever part seasonal and climatic influences may 
play as favouring causes, “ telluric ” theories have had 
their day. The disease is, in fact, an acute specific fever 
infectious in a somewhat high degree, and, in virtue of 
its short incubation period, diffusing itself with unusual 
rapidity. 

Only an abstract is given of the paper read by Dr. 
Sisley before the International Congress of Hygiene last 
August. It deals with the prevention of the spread of 
epidemic influenza, and advocates general hygienic mea¬ 
sures, the possible employment of prophylactics, and 
especially the avoidance of infection. 

The essence of the book lies, however, in the paper 
read before the Society of Medical Officers of Health in 
January of the present year. Here Dr. Sisley discusses 
the application to influenza of the existing sanitary laws 
of England, and it cannot be said that his conclusions 
are of a very reassuring character. It is instructive to 
observe that the difficulty lies in this—that nobody knows 
whether influenza is a “dangerous infectious disease” 
within the meaning of the Acts, or not. Common-sense 
might have supposed that a disease which the Registrar- 
General declares to have been directly or indirectly re¬ 
sponsible for some 27,000 deaths in England and Wales 
in a single year, would not inaptly be described as 
dangerous ; but the point has not as yet heen settled 
in a court of law, and it is possible that legal opinion 
might take a contrary view. Should its dangerous cha¬ 
racter be upheld by law as well as medicine, the provinces 
have at least the Public Health Act of 1875 to fall back 
on, and can thus enforce isolation of early cases. 
London, under its new Act, is apparently helpless ; and, 
as it would take twelve days to add influenza to the list 
of notifiable diseases, it is clearly unwise to wait for a 
fresh outbreak before taking such a step, if it be deter¬ 
mined to take it at all. It cannot be doubted that 
efficient isolation of early cases would be the most im¬ 
portant method of averting an epidemic ; the difficulty 
lies in a matter which Dr. Sisley has not dealt with— 
namely, the diagnosis of such cases. Medical men now 
recognize as slight instances of epidemic influenza cases 
which in non-epidemic times would be passed over as 
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mere “ feverish colds ” ; yet all such cases would have to 
be isolated in view of a threatened epidemic. 

The extracts from the various Sanitary Acts appended 
to these papers form a very convenient work of reference 
for those interested in the subject, while the counsel’s 
opinion on the powers, of sanitary authorities as to in¬ 
fluenza leave us very much where we were before. Dr. 
Sisley has, however, done valuable service in calling 
public attention to the inadequacy of our existing sani¬ 
tary laws as a means of checking the spread of such a 
disease as influenza, and many will cordially indorse his 
opinion that “ much improvement in this respect is not to 
be hoped for [until the sanitary service is consolidated, 
and becomes one fold under one shepherd—a Minister 
of Public Health.” 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Anthropogeographie. Zweiter Theil. “ Die Geograph- 
ische Verbreitung des Menschen.” Von Friedrich 
Ratzel. (Stuttgart: J. Engelhorn, 1891.) 

The first part of this work was published about pine 
years ago, and is still highly valued by all who care to 
study geography and anthropology from strictly scientific 
points of view. The present volume will also be found 
worthy of the author’s reputation/as one of the foremost 
authorities on all questions relating to the connection 
between man and the physical conditions by which 
he is surrounded. In the first part Dr. Ratzel deals 
with the habitable part of the globe, tracing the pro¬ 
cess by which man has taken possession of it, indi¬ 
cating the development of his ideas regarding it, and 
noting the characteristics of its northern and southern 
borderlands and of its vacant spaces. The second part 
he devotes to various aspects of statistics, discussing, 
among other things, the relations between density of 
population and degrees of civilization. In the third part 
are considered the traces and works of man on the sur¬ 
face of the globe—a subject which leads the author to 
treat of cities and their importance as historical centres, of 
ruins, roads and other means of communication between 
communities, and geographical names. The fourth and 
last part relates mainly to ethnographical questions, in¬ 
cluding questions as to the diffusion of ethnographical 
charactei istics, and the origin of ethnographical affinities. 
The work is not only full of thought and learning, but has 
the advantage of being written in a fresh, clear, and 
vigorous style. 

Within an Hour of London Town: Among Wild Birds 

and their Haunts. By “ A Son of the Marshes.” 

Edited by J. A. Owen. (Edinburgh and London : W. 

Blackwood and Sons, 1892.) 

“ A Son of the Marshes ” is now so well known that 
any new book by him is sure to find readers and admirers. 
He does not, of course, make important contributions to 
science. His writings merely record the impressions 
produced upon him by various aspects of nature in which 
he happens to be especially interested. But his im¬ 
pressions are so thoroughly true, and are presented in 
so vivid a style, that they may always be studied with 
pleasure. Even his talk about very common things has 
a certain charm, for he observes them accurately, and 
brings out by skilful touches their relations to other 
things that are not quite so intimately known. The 
present volume has all the characteristics of his previous 
books, and should do a good deal to foster in the mind 
of “the general reader” a liking for some of the more 
attractive facts and ideas of natural history. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. ] 

Exchange of Professorial Duties. 

The proposal of my friend Prof. Anderson Stuart, explained 
in the subjoined letter, seems to me one which may very 
probably commend itself to the professors and governing bodies 
of some of our Universities and Univerrity Colleges; and I 
therefore venture to ask for its publication in Nature. By 
correspondence twelve months in advance, such an exchange as 
is here suggested could be arranged (with the assent of Senate, 
Council, or other authority), and would undoubtedly, where 
practicable, be of very great interest and advantage, not only to 
the teachers concerned, but also, in no less degree, to their 
classes. E. Ray Lankester. 

Oxford. 

Shephearcf s Hotel, Cairo, February 13, 1892. 

Dear Professor Ray Lankester, —In conversations with 
teachers in Europe during my two visits (1890-91, 1891-92) they 
have again and again said how much they would like to visit the 
colonies for pleasure, health, or the opportunity of study, as the 
case might be ; but of course they could not, being bound by 
their duties. On the other hand, the benefit to the colonial 
teacher of a periodical visit to the older centres of learning has 
all along been recognized. 

Soon after my return to Sydney in March (891, it occurred to 
me that it would be easy to secure at once a visit of a European 
teacher to the colonies and of a colonial teacher to Europe by a 
temporary exchange of duties. Every now and again it happens 
that a teacher must provide for the duties of his office by a 
substitute, as is done by the colonial teacher when absent on 
leave, and by the European teacher most frequently, perhaps, 
when ill. Why, then, should not two teachers in a subject, 
who could trust each other, agree to apply for leave of absence, 
each proposing the other as his substitute for the time specified ? 
I cannot see that any governing body could reasonably object to 
the proposal, and so the arrangement would be concluded. 

Immediately on my return to Europe in October last I spoke 
of the matter, and amongst others to yourself; and since then I 
have discussed it with many friends, one of whom referred to it 
approvingly at a recent meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
The project becomes the more feasible the more one studies the 
details of carrying it out. Practically one’s attention is confined 
to America and Australasia. A study of the periods of the 
University terms, and of the steamship time-tables, shows that 
it is feasible for the latter, which is by far the more distant— 
about five weeks. 

Of the pleasures of the voyage, and of the advantages to be 
derived by the residence in the other land, I need not speak, for 
each may form his own estimate of these; but that “there is 
something in ” the thing I am persuaded, and I should be glad 
of your help in ascertaining what that something may be. 

I am, dear Professor Ray Lankester, 

Y ours faithfully, 

T. P. Anderson Stuart, 

Professor of Physiology, University of Sydney. 


Magnetic Storms. 

EXACTLY twenty-seven days from the magnetic storm and 
splendid aurora of February 13-14, which has already been men¬ 
tioned in Nature, there was on March i2another very fineaurora 
in the United States and Canada, and it also was accompanied by 
a powerful magnetic storm. This correspondence to the time of 
a synodic revolution of the sun, to which attention has been 
called by the writer many times within a few years past, is 
interesting, showing as it does that the motion of rotation is 
concerned to an important extent in the recurrence) ofi magnetic 
storms and their accompanying auroras. The evidence is 
accumulating constantly showing that solar disturbances have 
their maximum effect upon terrestrial magnetism when at the 
eastern limb and at or near the latitude of the plane of the 
earth’s orbit. If the great sun-spot to which the aurora of 
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